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The educated purchaser will distinguish these 
things. And sometimes, I believe, there is justi- 
fication for the modification of a style, provided it 
is done with understanding and feeling, and is 
sold as an adaptation and not as a direct repro- 
duction. But, on the whole, there is a danger 
in this. 

Even among honest and correct reproductions 
there are good things and better things. The 
furniture trade displays a tendency to get into a 
rut and to follow arbitrary fashions. A few years 
ago everything was Colonial and Georgian; now it 
appears to be Jacobean, Queen Anne, and Louis XIV 
—more or less accurately rendered. The manufac- 
turers seem to miss some of the very best things 
the past has to offer. If I were a furniture manu- 
facturer, I believe I should try reproducing some 
of the more quaint and unusual pieces — something 
a little off the beaten track. 

Rut it is not altogether the manufacturer's fault. 
The dealers, who are in turn guided by the popular 
demand, are a bit shy of these things. One of the 



most beautiful and carefully executed reproductions 
I have seen recently is a Duncan Phyfe sofa or 
settee, which retails for about $100, and which could 
not be found in any New York shop. Regarding it 
the manufacturer wrote me as follows: "It may 
seem strange to you, but the furniture dealer would 
not feel that this piece was one that he could readily 
sell, as it is so different from the modern settee 
that he sells every day. He is afraid to put it 
on his floor. This is what the manufacturer is 
continually up against in reproducing old furniture. 
By this we mean reproducing it exactly and not 
adapting it. The dealer insists on having period 
furniture, but he does not want it exactly like the 
original, but adapted to modern ideas of what it 
ought to be." 

This is a sad commentary on the state of modern 
taste and knowledge, for in the last analysis these 
"modern ideas" come from the purchasing public. 
How long shall we tolerate "period furniture" in 
our homes that is "not exactly like the original." 




LAMPS AND LIGHTING 

By Clara Brown Lyman 

Reading-Lamp for Gas or Electricity. The Base 
Is Metal with a Rich Copper Finish. The Shade of 
Amber Glass Is Band ed with Copper. Tn 

Design the Lamp Is a Faithful Re- 

production of a ^gj |^ Historic Vase. 



/ 




Blue and White Porcelain Vase 
Mounted on a Silver Base. The 
Shade of Blue Silk Is Lined 
with Highly Glazed White Satin 
Which Diffuses the Light and 
Hides the Light Source. 





Photographs by courtesy of the Consolidated Gas Company 
and the N. Y. Edison Photographic Bureau 



Boudoir Lamp in Golden Brown 
Tones. Base of Rich Hued Cop- 
per. The Shade Is of Glass with 
a Border Adapted from a Wall- 
paper Design. 



THE quest of the right kind of lamp for a 
home was never, perhaps, more interesting or 
more vigorously pursued than now, when the 
problem of the night lighting of various rooms for 
varying purposes has taken its rightful place as 
an important factor in the scheme of interior 
decoration alongside the selection of rugs, hang- 
ings and wall coverings. To recognize the qualities 
that go to make a good lamp is as essential as it 
is to know what constitutes a good painting. It is 
not enough to dismiss the subject of lamp selection 
with "I don't know about lighting but I know what 
I like." A bad picture may offend one's taste or 



do violence to a sense of the fitness of things, but 
the wrong kind of lamp does actual physical violence 
to the eyesight as well as sinning against all the 
laws of harmony of line and color. 

The fundamental purpose of lamps and fixtures 
is to carry light. Therefore to be consistent, the 
structure of the conveyor ought to show this mean- 
ing, definitely. Any design for a lamp or fixture 
that seeks to delude the observer is bad art as well 
as bad illuminating. Especially is this true of 
lamps which, more than fixtures, can be depended 
upon for the note of warmth and intimacy in a 
room. But to be decorative does not mean that a 
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Library Lamp with Copper Base and 
Golden Hued Glass Shade, with 
Border Design Taken from an 
Oriental Ttug. 



lamp must hide its light; nor to be practical is it necessary for it to 
have ugly, cold, hard lines. 

The attraction of light for the human being is instinctive 
and irresistible. From the day of the torch, the effort to fashion 
something that should bring light after nightfall has been 
continuous, changing as conditions changed, but always actuated 
by that indefinable something that lamplight and firelight carry 
with them. But, strange to say, much as the human desired 
artificial light, eagerly though he sought by the invention of 
modern illuminants to create the most perfect possible substitute 
for daylight, little attention was paid to the medium through which 
gas or electricity was to be conveyed. 

When oil went out and gas came in, the day of the lighting fixture 
dawned and presently the metal workers beat their plowshares into 
chandeliers and brackets which they fashioned to suit their own fancy, 
regardless of practicability or fitness to surroundings. 

Looking back at the ponderous monstrosities that had no other 

apparent purpose in the drawing-rooms of the fifties than to imply 

a certain social standing, one is strongly inclined to the belief that the 

fixture-maker had some hypnotic power which enabled him to persuade 

the unwary householder that in order properly to illuminate a 

room, he must get the largest possible fixture giving him the 

most metal and least light for his money. 

So in those early days paterfamilias gave in with a sigh and, of 
an evening, could usually be found in some unfashionable corner 
of the house, hugged close to his favorite oil lamp, where he 
might enjoy his pipe and really see to read, plebeian and out 
of date though that desire might seem to be. 

How sane and right great-grandfather was, we are just beginning to realize since the new methods 
of illumination have opened our eyes, 

actually as well as figuratively. Oil ln ^ c \ Method Applied to a Portable Lamp. This Lamp Gives 

l„ mm ' lam™ pWtrir lamns Pach in Sufficient Light to Illuminate Perfectly a Living-Room Thirty by 

lamps, gas lamps, electric lamps, eacn in Eighteen Feet. Note the Restful Atmosphere of the Room, the 

turn appeared in answer to the demand Lack of Glare and the Artistic Appearance of the Portable. 

for something to read by. But the spell 
of the metal worker still prevailed and 
most of the lamp bases of yesterday and 
some of modern manufacture have been 
designed without a thought of their 
light-giving qualities or their fitness for 
decorative plans. 

It is not necessary for the average 
householder to have a technical knowl- 
edge of the problems of artificial light- 
ing in order to possess a general 
knowledge of what is right and wrong, 
and also of what has been accomplished 
in fixture and lamp design. Naturally, 
he will wish to consider the convenience 
and needs of his particular household 
and therefore he should be sure that 
there are provided a sufficient number 
of outlets either for gas or electricity, 
as the case may be, in baseboard, floor 
and wall. The living-room, for example, 
should be provided with both general and 
local lighting, for this is the family 
gathering-place, and to secure absolute 
comfort and convenience plenty of outlets 
should be provided as nothing is more 
disfiguring than the use in any room of 
pipes or wires crossing over the ceiling 
and down the walls or carried direct 
from ceiling to table. A sufficient num- 
ber of outlets in a room where reading, 
studying and sewing are often going on 
at the same time, will give each person 
his particular corner where he may sit 
apart by himself if he wishes. Again it 

Often happens in the family room that Courtesy of Country Life in America 
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merely a soft and mellow glow to visit by, is all that is desired 
and this need is furnished by the portable lamp. In the sleeping- 
rooms one may of course be guided by individual preference as 
to whether the room shall be lighted generally from over 
head or locally by means of a well-shaded portable. 

When the house is completed the family is apt to dis- 
cover as time goes on, that a light here and there is in the 
wrong place, or that there are not enough lights and ap- 
parently no way to provide for more. It is for this reason 
that a well-considered lighting plan at the beginning will 

save much trouble and expense later on for although it is not impossible to 
remedy some errors after the house is built or in case of remodeling an old 
house, it is naturally more expensive and inconvenient to correct than to avoid 
such errors in the beginning. 

Since the invention of the indirect and semi-indirect methods of illumina- 
tion, whose object is to diffuse light from concealed sources in order that the 
eyes may do their work free from the irritation of glare from exposed sources, 
fixture design has, of necessity, undergone a radical change for the better. 
The new systems in general employ as a medium for the diffusion of light a 
hanging bowl thus necessitatingasimple, unobtrusive light-distributing design. 

It has been, then, a logical development from the sight-saving well- 
designed fixture to the application of these principles to the portable lamp. 

Whether for gas, electricity or oil, whether they are to be used for 
practical or purely decorative purposes, lamps, like fixtures, should 
measure up to the standards of efficient light diffusion and the saving 
of eyesight. To stand this test, both base and shade, no matter of 
what material they are fashioned, must be so constructed that the light 
source is not visible either below or through the shade. Unless a lamp 
can meet this test, it is not a fit lighting medium for any purpose, being 
neither scientifically correct nor artistic. Nothing is more offensive 
to eyesight and good taste than a gas mantle visible through a glass 
or fabric shade or an electric lamp with staring bulbs hanging down below a silk fringe, or showing 
through the shade. 

Unfortunately it has, until recently, been true that, even though a prospective purchaser were fully 
convinced of the necessity of having the right kind of lamp, it was almost impossible to find one in 

the regular sources where one is accustomed to 
search for such things. Show windows, and show 
rooms in department stores and fixture shops have 




Library Lamp with Metal Base 
Developed in Pompeian Finish. The 
Shade Is of Glass in the Same Tone 
with Conventionalized Border 
Adapted from Wall-Paper Design. 



Floor Lamp Designed to Fit Harmoniously into Dainty 
French Period Surroundings. The Lamp Is Really in 
Two Parts, the Standard Being of Wood Hand- 
carved and Tinted to Match the Colors in the Porce- 
lain Vase Which Carries an Exquisite Silk Shade. 




displayed and still display a large number of the 
same stock lamps that have done duty so long. 
There are the familiar metal and glass shades, 
trimmed with eye torturing beaded fringe or dang- 
ling prisms; the glass shades decorated with 
"scenes" depicting almost anything from "Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware'* to "The Cotters 
Saturday Night"; shades of basketry, interwoven 
with satin ribbon — all these and many more were 
all the shops could offer to people of good taste seek- 
ing something to harmonize with their home sur- 
roundings and, incidentally, to light a room or corner. 

With the entrance of the decorator into the field 
of lamp design, the situation has changed. The . 
decorator, particularly the woman decorator, in 
search of something more adaptable than metal, is 
largely responsible for the present extensive use of 
lamps with wooden or pottery bases, and shades of 
any fabric, silk, cretonne, linen, parchment, paper, 
thus enabling one to fit the lamp to the room so that 
it need no longer be a necessary evil but may be a 
charming part of any decorative scheme. 

Lamps of metal with shades of glass have like- 
wise yielded to the modern lighting thought. Several 
of the most important manufacturers and designers 
of such portables have, in cooperating with schools 
of design, adapted good conventional patterns taken 
from Oriental rugs or well-designed wall-papers, to 
their shades and, for bases, have faithfully repro- 
duced, with nicety of line and beauty of finish, some 
of the fine old vases in museums and collections. 
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Perhaps the most interesting lamp development, 
however, is the working out of the indirect and 
semi-indirect systems in portable lamps. One of 
the illustrations shows an entire room 
illuminated by a single lamp, built on 
the wholly indirect principle. An- 
other, illustrates sight-saving methods 
applied to a lamp with fabric shade, 
used as a semi-indirect light or giving 
a well-diffused, well-protected direct 
light that does not show through the 
material of which the shade is made. 
This latter design uses a glass reflec- 
tor designed for gas but also used 
with electricity and makes it possible 
for a lamp to be used for reading 
though it be ever so decorative. 

Black and White Boudoir Lamp. The Deco- 
rator Has Carried Out in the Specially 
Woven Silk Shade the Motif of the Base. 
The Lamp Was Developed from a Japanese 
Porcelain Vase. It Is Known from Its 
Design as the "Blackbird Lamp." 




It should always be possible to use a portable 
lamp in any part of any room in the house and the 
modern decorator has taken advantage of the later 
lighting methods to give to each 
room the intimacy and charm 
which nothing so truly furnishes 
as a light here and there, shaded 
in keeping with its surround- 
ings. A table, a mellow and 
efficient light, a pleasing glow 
of color, have an irresistible at- 
traction. 

The lamps here illustrated 
show various types that meet the 
test of sight-saving. Those with 
pottery or wooden bases and silk 
or cretonne shades are repro- 
duced merely to illustrate the 
thought that is being put into 
lamp design, whereby base and 
shade are connected in motif and 
some attention paid to their fit- 
ness to surroundings. 

Candlestick of Hand-Painted Minton 
China. 




Table Lamp Developed for Gas or 
Electricity on the Semi-Indirect 
Principle. The Reflector of Glass 
Holds a Silk Shade and Not 
Only Conceals the Light Source 
but Diffuses It So That a Room 
May Be Illuminated, or if 
Desired It May Be Used as a 
Reading-Lamp. The Shade Is 
Omitted in the Illustration to 
Show the Construction of the 
Lamp. 




THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 



The night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 

With the dying sun. 



The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 

Francis William Bourdillon 



